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There is an anecdote told of a vrortbjr 
methodist minidter^ who, beii^ requefpted to 
baptise an adult by Hnmersion, M his con- 
vert a short distance from the shore, and, 
desiring him to kneel down in thl9 water, pr- 
formed the ordinsmoe by causing him to lean 
forward until he was tifntitely immersed. A 
baptist, who stood on tba sfaor^, told the 
meihodist as he returned from the water, that 
that was ndt the propeif way to baptiae. 

<^Ah,^' said the persM addressed, ^^and 
how do you baptise ? '' 

^< Baiktoardy^^ said the other, ^' to be 
aare !" 

<< I thought so," said the methodisi^ '^for 
that is the way you do every thing." 

Akin to this was an instance which came 
under my own knowledge. An acquaintance 
of mine had a horse of such an ugly temper, 
that whenever be came to the foot of a hill 
be stood like a statue ; nor could any appli- 
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cation either of coaxing or of the whip induce 
him to move an inch, until the owner alight- 
ing from his chaise, reversed the whole order 
of the procession, and backed the horse and 
carriage up the hill. Then the amiable brute 
being again turned round, and finding himself 
once more on a level road, condescended to 
proceed on the journey, until another hill 
occurred, when the same process was re- 



I have sometimes thought that this tenden- 
cy to advance backward was not confined to 
one religious denomination, nor to my friend's 
ill-tempered horse. It has seemed to me that 
some of the moral reformers of the present 
day, who are undoubtedly actuated by the 
best and purest motives, and are willing to 
devote their time, their labor, and their 
wealth, in endeavors to promote the welfare 
of their fellow beings and the good of their 
country, do sometimes from excess of zeal 
and an over impatience to see the result of 
their good intentions, and sometimes from 
error in judgment, injure the very cause they 
are laboring to promote, and, like the horse 
which I have mentioned, accomplish the 
ascent of the hill, (when they manage to 
escape the precipice at its side) at an expen- 
diture of much unnecessary time and labor, 
by retroprogreidon^ when it might have been 
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done just as efTectually and certainly mucb 
more comfortably and safely, by the old fash' 
ioned way of going quietly forward. 

The writer of the following pages is the 
last person in the world to wish to throw an 
obstacle in the way of well-doing. He is 
willing rather to do all in his power to forward 
any enterprise of the good results of which 
he has satisfactory evidence. It is only be- 
cause he is convinced from what his own eyes 
have seen, and bis own ears have heard, that 
many of the measures of the present day 
have produced more evil than good, that the 
following pages are given to the public. If 
they have the effect only of drawing atten- 
tion to the subject, and of inducing the friends 
of reform to inquire if they are really taking 
the best means of bringing about the desired 
end, the author's object will be accomplished, 
and this little volume will not have been pub- 
lished in vain. 



RETRO PROGRESSION. 



CHAPTER f. 

Wherein the reader is set down in the famons town of 
Jambleborough, and formally introduced to several 
Tery respectable inhabitants of that very respectable 
place, and is moreoTer made acquainted with some of 
their peculiarities, and some of their worthy achieve- 
ments. 

The town of Jumbleborough, at the period 
of my acquaintance with it, was a place of 
some importance. It contained three parish' 
es; with their respective churches, one de-- 
nominated the East, and another the South 
parish ;-— and the third, which was of more 
recent formation, at the extremity of the town, 
was known as the West parish, composed 
principally of persons who from various mo- 
tives had removed from the other two. 
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The tliree parishes were marked out by 
very distinct limits, and there was an evident 
difference in the habits and characters of their 
respective inhabitants. My acquaintance be- 
ing almost exclusively confined to the men 
and things of the eastern section of the town, 
it will not be expected of me to enter into any 
minute description of the other two. It will 
be sufficient to state in general tierms, that the 
principd occupation of the good people of 
the South and West was agriculture, while 
those of the East were chiefly employed in 
manu&ctures. It must not be coocealed that 
a considerable degree of rivalry existed be- 
tween the diffi?renl parishes, and on some 
occasions this feeling led to hard words, and 
almost to bard blows ; and it must be admitted 
that the folks of the East pm*isfa, taking, 
it into their heads tinrt they knew more 
than all the rest of the world put together, 
used soiaetknes to assume a good ded, and 
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dictate to the other parishes in a way that 
they, (for they were not deficient in spirit) 
did not at all like. 

The streets in the East parish were well 
laid oat, though the houses were a good deat 
scattered. Maschoits street, which ran from 
the West Parish down to the river, was about 
as well built and as thickly settled as any in 
the town, and in this street most of the wor- 
thy personages resided who are to figure in 
this veritable narrative. 

Like most other places of any importance. 
East Jumbleborough contained several odd 
characters, with some of whom the reader shall 
now be made acquainted. The first whom I 
shall name is the Rev. Jehu Meanwell, the min- 
ister. He was an amiable man and a good 
scholar, and ever unwearied in his endeavours 
to do good. But he was withal one of those 
restless characters, so common now a days, 
whose zeal outruns their discretion. With 
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the best intentions in the world he often failed 
of success from too much impetuosity and 
haste in acconnplishing his benevolent pur^ 
poses ; and frequently from jumping too hast- 
ily at conclusions, and sometimes from forget- 
ting that tliere could be two ways of doing 
any thing, be fell into a' not uncommon error 
of removing one evil and substituting a greater 
in its phce. 

There is one peouEarity of the reverend 
gentleman that must not be passed over widiout 
notbe. It was* his practice to rate people 
soundly, not do much about their own faults, 
aa the fauhff of their neigbbors. I do not 
mean to in^uate that hei was not ^thfid in 
reproving vice where it came under his^ imme- 
diate notice, but he had a way of taking John 
Smith to task for the misdemeanours of John 
Brown, and vice tfersa. This peculiarity be 
carried into the pulpit, and when any thing 
went wrong in the South Parish, his own 
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congregation were sure to get a dressing down 
for it on the following Sunday. He became 
by this means very unpopular with some of 
his people, but others thought his conduct 
quite correct, and so I believe the practice is 
still continued. 

There were two medical men in East Jum- 
bleborough. Perhaps I ought not to mix 
them up in one paragraph, for one was a regu- 
lar practitioner and the other a quack. How- 
ever, if I put Dr Stedman's name first, and 
give bim le pas de precedence, he will perhaps 
forgive the crime. Dr Stedman, then, a 
regular member of the med. fac. was a rigid 
adherent of the old school, not in the practice 
of medicine only, but in almpst every other 
point. He most strenuously argued that 
mankind at the present day, were neither so 
much better nor so much wiser than their pro- 
genitors, as they fancied and asserted that they 
were. He contended that change was not 
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always amendment, and that the wheels of im'> 
provement when too much steam was applied 
were occasionally liable to run off the true 
tracks He entertained some old fashioned, 
and now almost exploded ideas respecting the 
House of Odd. He could not be convinced 
that a building, dedicated to the worship of 
Jehovah, might, without impropriety be 
transmogrified into a Lyceum, — a Lecture 
room, — an oratorical Gymnasium, and even a 
Tlieatre.* Touching his religious opinions, 
be was also far behind the age« He appeared 
to have been standing still, while the world 
around him had been advancing '^ full circle" 
towai'ds perfection. When therefore, the 

*An instance was given in the newspapers a few 
weeks since of a regular play faaving been performed in 
** a dedicated' ' church in the state of New York. The per- 
fbrmrinces were opened with prayer! and the minister 
on the following Sunday preached a sermon to show that 
there was nothing improper in this monstrous desecra- 
don of the Houm ef God. 
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Rev. Willdo Errorson (who had recently 
been called to a new society, composed of 
the more liberal portion of Mr Meanwell's 
parish) told his hearers they were gods, and 
that Jesus Christ was only " a model man," 
the Doctor was so under the influence of his 
old, foolish prejudices, that he could not help 
saying that '^ if that was not blasphemy, it 
sounded very much like it, at least in his 
opinion." Nor could Mr Meanwell persuade 
him, when he expressed a desire to join the 
church, that his not being a member of the 
temperance and of the abolition societies, dis- 
qualified him, scripturally, from church mem- 
bership. He once went so far as to hazard 
the opinion that there were some other sins in 
the world besides drinking wine and ardent 
spirits, and keeping slaves ; and that he did 
not see how a minister of the gospel, to whom 
the care of many souls had been entrusted, 
could conscientiously leave his church shut up 
2 
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for several weeks, and go round the country 
preaching aboliiioD lectures.* 

However, as no sane mm at the present 
day would pretend to hold such opinions as 
these, we may charitably hope that there^ 
was ^^a screw loose" somewhere in the 
Doctor's head. There is reason to believe 
that his fellow townsmen entertained such an 
impression, for as he persisted in bringing 
forward these heterodox ideas on all occa- 
sions, his practice gradually fell off, and he 
was at the time I knew him, living comforta- 
bly upon the interest of what he had laid by 
in '^ days lang syne" before Matchless Sanative 
was brewed. 

Doctor Solomon Grayman Snakeroot was 
a very different character from the former, 
and many were the arguments, often resulting 
in open quarrels, which occurred between 
tbem. Snakeroot's favorite theory was that 

* This is a fact, not fancy. 
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there was but one disease, and therefore but 
one remedy necessary : that that one disease 
could be cured by an universal pill, or 
steam and lobelia, — and what was better it 
could be entirely prevented by a prescribed 
system of vegetable diet. 

" Why, sir," he used to argue, "the jdgr- 
sicians, when I was ahoy, bad to puzzle their 
brains amongst a diousand different diseases 
and ten thousand different remedies. A ciiUd 
can practise n^w, sir, with as much siiccesB 
as the oldest on us." 

"I d6ubt it not," replied Btedman, ^^bot 
why is it, Mr Snakeroot^' (he never wotM 
call him Doctor, because he said it was de* 
rived from dociusj and he always laid a broad 
emphasis on the Mr) "why is it that people 
are so perverse and obstinate that they noill 
die ? I never take up a newspaper that has 
not at least one third of its columns occupied 
with advertisements of medicines which never 
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failed to effect a perfect cure, bdcI yet people 
die as fast as ever they did." 

" I admit," replied Snakeroot, *' that peo- 
ple diesy and we can't stop 'em, but that comes 
from a variety of causes. They dont give us a 
fair trial. They tries us a little while, aud 
then they goes quacking about among the 
riglar physicians, and takes merc'ry and dies. 
It's only now and then they dies upon our 
hands. Besides," he continued, anxious to 
change the subject, ^^ they don't eat right. 
Its the hardest thing in the world to keep 
people from going and guzzling down beef and 
mutton and pork and turkies, and sich like, 
and that kills 'em right off." 

** But Mr Snakeroot" replied the Doctor, 
^^ mankind have been in the habit of eating 
animal food for something more than five 
thousand years, and it would seem — " 

" To be sure they have," interrupted the 
other, ^' and I should think it was high time 
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for ^em to give over now, and let the poor 
critturs that can't live without it, sich as the 
lions, and tigers, and hyenas and zebras and 
cannibals, and other sich animals as theni) 
have a better chance to live. We got no 
right to keep them on short allowance." 

*' I do not think" rejomed Stedman, ** that 
the zebras and cannibals would quarrel with us 
on that score, but if every one were to fall 
into your opinion, what would you do with the 
domestic animals which now furnish us with 
food ?" 

** Do with 'em !" exclaimed Snakeroot, 
** why what right have we to keep the poor 
hornless critturs in slavery ? Let 'em loose 
to be sure to roam over the broad fields of 
nature, and crop the luxtwious yarbage wher- 
eveip they find it sweetest. Why, I never 
can go by and see them poor critturs pent up 
in the fields and barns, but I thinks of that 
2* 
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beautiful sentiment of Milton's^ ^ Am I not 
man and brother ?' " 

^' I am afraid" said Stedman, '^ tbey would 
soon become formidable from their numbers, 
and devour so much vegetable matter that tot 
should be put on short allowance too*" 

" Oh ! we should kill 'em off, sir," replied 
Mr Snakeroot, ^^ we should kill 'em off for 
their hides, and taller,, and fur." 

^^ And leave their carcases to decay, and 
breed pestilential miasmata ?" inquired the 
Doctor. 

^^Oh," answered the philosophical Snake* 
root, " there would be plenty of carnaliverous 
birds and beasts and dogs to eat 'em up, so 
there would be no trouble about that matter." 

" But" urged the Doctor, *' would there 
not be cause to apprehend that these ^ carna'^ 
liverous animals' might become troublesome 
in their turn ?" 
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" We could kill them off too" replied 
Snakeroot, looking a little puzzled. 

" And" inquired the Doctor^ " who would 
you get to eat them ?" 

"Eat ^em yourself, for all I care," politely 
added Snakeroot — " there 's no use in ar* 
guing with such old fashioned people as you 
be. You would nip all reform iii the bud if 
you could) but it's no use^for you to try ; for 
the world is getting wise at last) and going 
ahead in spite of all that you^ and sich like 
scoffers, can do to stop it." And having de* 
livered himself of this eloquent prophecy he 
withdrew to seek somebody more ready to 
swallow his doctrines and his potions. 

The village of East Jumbleborough con« 
tained of course a goodly number of lawyers » 
but I must pass over the other seven, to intro* 
duce to the reader's notice Squire Advance 
Goahead, the most promising and bustling of 
the whole number. He was about six feet 
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high, with a portly person, not too rotund, but 
as a phrenologist would say " well devel- 
oped." His face was round, without much 
expression, and his fiat, red nose was flanked 
on either side by two full cheeks, bearing a 
close resemblance to raw rump steaks. He 
was an important person at caucuses and town 
meetings, for he had a voluble tongue, and a 
voice like a trumpet, albeit a litde cracked 
from overmuch use. I never could learn, dur* 
ing my residence in Jumbleborough that the 
squire had originated any important measure 
of reform himself, and people used to say he 
could not stop to ponder over any plan long 
enough to mature it, but let any one else pro- 
pose a new measure, good, bad, or indiflfer- 
ent, it mattered not if it were only tt««, he was 
sure of an energetic ally in Squire Goahead ; 
he never thought of pausing to inquire the 
probable effect and t^dency of any plan in 
support of which the public sympatlues were 
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to be enlisted ; he dashed at. once in mediae 
resy and entered heart and voice into its de- 
fence* It is true that bis impetuosity led him 
occasionally into some awkward dilemmas, for 
in becoming a teetotal temperance man be 
found himself at loggerheads with Mr Pintan- 
gill the grocer, who had married bis sister ; 
and when to ^smooth over matters in that 
quarter he opposed the passage of the license 
law, he not only gave great offence to Mr 
Selfast Wormwell, one of the distillers of 
Jumbleborough, who foresaw that the license 
law would make his fortune, — but he also in- 
curred the censnre of some of bis brother re- 
formers, who, less keen sighted than the dis- 
tiller, thought the passage of the law would 
put a stop to rum drinking in Mo. 

^* Incidit in Scyllam qui yult yitare Charybdim." 
In view of these difficulties, the Squire bent 
all his energies to the abolition question, and 
became an immediate emancipationist ; and 
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joining forces with the Rev. Jehu Meanwell, 
the whole village soon became excited and 
disturbed by that absorbing topic. It was the 
general impression in Jumbleborough that the 
license law would pass, and that when passed 
it would render any other efforts of the friends 
of temperance unnecessary ; it was a fortunate 
circumstance that the Squire found another 
field of labor so well adapted for the dil^play 
of his benevolence and his oratory. 



CHAPTER II. 

Brings the reader acquainted with a very worthy man, 
and shows his success in a new experiment of felling 
timber, together with sonfte highly intereeting conyer- 
sations connected with that interesting subject, and 
how the whole business ended. 

I SHOULD be grossly deficient in my duty 
as a chronicler of the doings in Jumblebo- 
rougb, were I to omit to introduce to the 
reader a man of much weight in the commu- 
nity, and one too, whose actions contributed, 
as much as those of any other member, to 
give notoriety to his native village. I allude 
of course to the worthy Deacon Inobetter 
Wronghead. The Deacon was a man who 
had a way of his own in doing things, which 
way however I am compelled to acknowledge 
did not always appear to me to be the best 
that could have been devised. I am afraid 
that prejudice has had some effect in inducing 
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me to think thus, for I was a good deal ia 
company with Dr Stedman, and perhaps un- 
consciously imbibed some of his old fashion- 
ed opinions. 

In the middle of the Deacon's garden grew 
an old apple tree of enormous size, which 
threw all his fine beds of cabbages and other 
^'sarse " into the shade, and considerably in- 
jured their growth. The fruit too, which 
this tree bore was of such a wretched de- 
scription, that it was fit for nothing but the 
manufacture of sour cider, and scarcely even 
for that ; so that its produce by no means 
compensated for the evident injury which the 
shadow of the tree caused to the vegetables ; 
and in addition to all this, the children of the 
village used to get hold of the sour apples, 
and get such terrible attacks of stomach ache 
and cholera morbus, that Dr Stedman and Mr 
Snakeroot generally had their hands full of 
employment when the Deacon's apples were 
ripe. 
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. These evils at length became so apparent, 
that the Deacon one morning at breakfast, 
after making a terribly wry face over the last 
mouthfull of a tumbler of cider made from 
the aforesaid tree, thus opened the business 
to his wife and daughters. 

^^ Well, that ere cider is about the sourest 
I ever tasted. There a'ni no two ways about 
it." 

"It makes very good vinegar,'' observed 
Mrs Wronghead. 

"Well, p'raps it does," responded the 
good man, " but to my mind, it 's paying 
mortal dear for vinegar when the garden has 
to go for it." 

"Tis a sightly tree though," remarked 
Miss Abigail, " specially when it 's in blow." 

"Yes," said the Deacon, "but sightly 
looks don't butter no parsnips, any more 
than fair words : and I 'm sure if that ere tree 
remains much longer, we sha'nt have no pars- 
nips to butter." 
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'< Well, it 's a great shelter to the house in 
cold weather," pleaded Miss Hannah. 

'* And so it is to the garden," added the 
Deacon, ''and yet I don't see as the gar- 
den is any the better for it." 

" I suppose," Mrs Wronghead observed, 
who knew that her husband would hare his 
own way at last, '' I suppose you know best 
about it, and I guess you may e'en do jest as 
you please with the tree ;- we sba' nt put no 
obstacles in your way." 

'' Well then," said the good man, who had 
brought the conversation exactly to the point 
at which he wished to see it, " I '11 cut it 
down ; if I do n't, ." 

The remainder of the Deacon's speech is 
neither here nor there. Armed with saw and 
pruning knife, and girding himself manfully 
for the work of destruction, forth he sallies 
from his door, like some ancient hero going 
out to the field of death. He opens the gate ; 
he passes into the garden ; he goes up boldly 
to the doomed tree, and surveys it carefully 
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on every side. He bad heretofore been ac- 
cused of rashness. Had any of his accusers 
been present on this memorable occasion, they 
would have been put to the blush. On this 
eventful day at least every thing was done de- 
liberately and coolly. He even paused in his 
purpose of extermination, and thus eloquent- 
ly apostrophized the fated tree. 

^' If I should cut thee down right off close 
to the ground, I am afeared thee will fall and 
break off some of my young cabbages, and 
p'raps injure the fence ; besides, who knows 
but thee might come down smash upon my 
own head ? I rather guess I '11 go to work a 
leelle more cleverly than that. This is a 
miserable poor world of our'n, that's a fact ; 
however, I be n't quite tired on it yet, and I 
had n't ought to risk my life, if it 's only for 
the sake of wife and the children. If /was 
to be cut off while I am cuttin' off that ere 
pesky tree, they would take on shockin' to 
be sure ! — " 

Thus soliloquizing, he returned to the 
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house, and calling out his hired man, Little- 
sense Lawler, they brought a ladder from the 
barn, and planted it firmly against the tree : 
then saw in hand up went the Deacon to ac- 
complish his great work. 

Thus, then, was the deed performed. He 
cut oflF twelve or fifteen feet from the end of 
each branch. While attacking the first, the 
Deacon was so absorbed with his high and 
noble purpose, that by some unaccountable 
oversight he seated himself upon the limb, 
and began vigorously sawing away between 
where he sat and the main trunk. He was 
soon roused to a sense of his error and his 
danger, for the limb cracked off with a con- 
siderable noise, and the good man found him- 
self roosting upon another limb, some fifteen 
feet lower than his former seat. Nothing 
daunted, however, he resumed his work, and 
never ceased, until every branch upon the 
hated tree found itself more or less curtailed 
of its former proportions. 

The worthy Deacon then carefully de- 
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scended from his <^ aerial height," and leav- 
ing Littleseose to take awaj the ladder, ea* 
tered his house, his face glowing with the 
generous consciousness of having accom* 
plished a noble action. 

" Well, wife f" he said as he sat down to 
repose after his severe labors, ^^ that ere cus* 
sed tree is down at last." 

" I 'ra glad to hear it,'* said the good lady^ 
^^ for since it was to be done, the sooner the 
job is over, the better. I '11 just step out 
and see how the garden looks now." 

With that she makes her exit through the 
back kitchen, but in truth she was not long 
absent. She burst into the room with an ex- 
pression of mingled surprise and anger on her 
countenance, exclaiming as she threw open 
the door, ** Well ! if that do' nt beat all crea- 
tion : either the tree is growed up again about 
the quickest, — or else, Deacon, and 'taint 
what you 're given to, I will say thatj you 
have told me a downright whapper ! There 's 
the tree jest where 't was four hours ago." 
3* 
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" Nonsense !" replied the Deacon. ** I 
tell you 'tis cut down^ I did it myself.'' 

"Well may be 'tis, and may be 'tisn't^" 
observed his better half, " you ought to be 
the best judge about sich matters ; so I wish 
you 'd jest step to the door and explain how 
it Is ; for my part I can't make it out no 
how." 

The Deacon with some hesitation, acoom-* 
panied his wife to the back door, and spake 
thus : " I tell you what, wife ; that ere tree 
is sartingly cut down, or what 's jest the same, 
't is as good as cut down. I have cut offthe 
ends of all the branches, and if that do' nt 
kill the tree, I do n't know nothin' about it, 
that 's all. The heart is sound to be sure, 
and the sap is risin', but mark my words : 
that ere tree is dead from this very day, and 
't will tumble down putty soon." 

" Well, Deacon," answered his wife, not 
convinced, but not wishing to dispute the 
point, '^ p'raps you may be right, and p'raps 
not : time will tell." 
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While this conversation was going on^ 
Doctor Stedcoan happened to pass by, and 
hearing the Deacon and Mrs Wronghead dis* 
cussing the subject in the garden, stopped, and 
leaning over the fence, inquired how they 
were : ''and," said he, ''as I perceive there 
is some difference of opinion between you, 
perhaps you will allow roe to ask what is the 
subject of debate ?" 

He was immediately informed of the whole 
business, and his opinion was asked both by 
the Deacon and Mrs Wronghead. The 
young ladies also, had by this time found their 
way to " the disputed territory," and joined 
in requesting the Doctor to give them his 
ideas upon this momentous subject. 

" I fully concur in opinion with Mrs 
Wronghead," observed the doctor, "that the 
tree which now stands before us is not cut 
down ; and more than that I do not conceive 
that it has received the slightest injury. But, 
my good sir, I am not at all surprised that you 
have fallen into a slight mistake on this point, 
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because you are only strictly following the 
fashion of the times. There is a great tree—* 
a moral Upas tree-^growing in the world, 
known by the name of Sin, whose shadow, 
like that of your apple tree, throws a blighting 
shade upon e^ery plant of virtue, and its 
fruit is bitterness. The ministers of CHRist 
have been commanded by their master to lay the 
axe to the root of this tree, but supposing that 
they had discovered a safer and more efTectu-* 
al method of procedure, they are, like you, 
trying to annihilate the tree by cutting off the 
branches first. They do not attack the heart 
of the tree, wherein all its poisonous vigor is 
concealed, but at one time they lop off the 
little branch of profanity, at another the crook- 
ed limb of falsehood, at another the thrifty 
shoot of avarice. And on a larger scale, pro- 
ceeding from individual to combined effi)rt, 
they attempt to cut off the great offnghoots of 
war, and of slavery, and of gluttony, and of in- 
temperance. But the root and the main trunk 
remain all this while unscathed. 
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*' Now" continued ihe Doctor, *Mhis off- 
shoot of Intemperance which springs from the 
root of Sin, has itself grown to be a great tree. 
Its shadow has covered the knd, and its poi- 
sonous fruit has killed its thousands and its 
ten thousands. Some years ago a vigorous 
blow was struck at the root of this tree, by 
several excellent and philanthropic men, and if 
they had only patiently persevered in the con- 
stant use of that sharp axe ^ the voluntary 
temperance pledge^ they would in a few more 
years have cut the tree down. But unfortu- 
nately they could not wait for this slow but 
sure process. The tree did not fall exactly 
as soon as they wished, and they began to 
think they were not pursuing the right meth- 
od. So they began, like you, Deacon, to 
clip away the branches. First the grating 
saw of ^ comptUsion^ was used, and they are 
now seeking to whittle off the young shoots 
and leaves with the pruning knife of ^ the 
license law^^ while strange to say they are al- 
lowing wholesale distillery and unchecked im- 
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portation to furnish sap in abundance to the 
roots. The consequence is, that the tree is 
now in a more healthy state than it has been 
for some years ; for this pruning has given it 
new vigor, and it is putting forth young shoots 
in a thousand different directions. 

"You remember, Deacon," conchided the 
doctor, " that when the prophet was requested 
to heal the bitter waters, he went to the faun- 
tain head, and < cast the salt in there.' Our 
modern prophets, who in their generation are 
wiser than Elisha, have decided that it is bet- 
ter to throw the sak into the mouth of the 
stream, and — " 

It is difficult to say bow much longer the 
Doctor would hare continued his harangue, 
had he not been cut short by the Deacon with 
^^ Ah ! Doctor, you are an old fashioned man. 
The world has got upon a railroad now, and 
if they don't put on steam it's a pity ! They 
can't stop now to do things in the slow fash- 
ion that they used to do. We 've got a short 
cut now to do every thing." 
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^* Slew and sure*^ replied the doctor, 
'' goes far in a day^ and I have heard it said, 
and I have seen it proved, that tht longest toay 
round was sometimes the shortest way home. 
So I bid you good morning." 

To the Deacon's very great surprise, that 
autumn found more apples on his tree, than 
he had ever seen there before ; and the fol- 
lowing spring, in consequence of the faithful 
pruning which he had bestowed upon its 
branches, the old trunk threw out new wood 
on every side further than ever ; apd in short 
the whole tree assumed a vigorous and healthy 
aspect, such as it had not borne for many 
years. The Deacon was at last persuaded 
that the only way to destroy a tree, was to 
cut it down ^^ root and branch," or at least so 
effectually to girdle the trunk as to prevent 
the sap from rising. 



CHAPTER III. 

Absence and return to Jumbleboroogh, with Bome ob- 
servations. Two metamorphoses not to be found in 
Ovid. The reader gets half a peep behind the green 
curtain, and is further informed of proceedings in Jum- 
bleborougb, which deserre to be known. 

About the time that the events recorded 
io the last chapter occurred, I was called 
away from Jumbleborough hy business^ and 
was absent some months. In the mean time, 
the "collective wisdom/' whose delibera- 
tions ought to be weighty and well digested > 
for the people pay at a moderate computation, 
$1000 per hour for them, had passed the Li- 
cense Law, and I confess 1 felt no slight de- 
gree of curiosity to know how this new chef 
d^auvre of legislation would be received in 
Jumbleborough, and what would be its re- 
sults. There were in the place three or four 
distilleries, two hotels, and a great many gro- 
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ceries, all doing, or seeming to do a profita- 
ble business ; and as there were consequently 
many intemperate persons in the place, I 
was in hopes that the character of the whole 
town would now be materially improved. 
Upon my arrival in the stage, I put up at the 
Muschoit House, and upon entering the bar 
room, (which I expected to find empty,) to 
have my trunk and umbrella taken care of, to 
my great surprise I found the room full. 
Through a dense atmosphere of segar smoke, 
forms with blinking eyes and stuttering lips 
appeared on every side, ** Is it possible," 
thought I, '' that this wholesome law is thus 
openly disregarded ?" At this moment a 
man stepped up to the bar, and blinking very 
hard with one eye at the bar keeper, called 
for a glass of wine. I presume from the 
color of the liquid, that it was very dark 
sherry, or Greek wine. My doubts now 
were all removed. *^ Spirituous liquors," 
i 4 
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thought I, " will now go entirely out of fash- 
ion, and the people will satisfy themselves 
with cheap, light wines. If the license law 
has this effect only, it will be productive of 
great good." Yet I confess I had some mis- 
givings ; the wine which I saw used in the 
bar room must have been very strong, or there 
would not have been so many visible effects 
upon the motions and words and countenances 
of those who partook of it. I resolved to 
go and see my friend Stedman, in whose 
judgment I placed the greatest confidence, 
and find out what were his opinions upon the 
subject. Remembering that the Doctor en- 
joyed a good segar, I thought I would not go 
empty handed, and as Squire Goahead's 
brother-in-law, Mr Pintangill, kept a grocery 
store in the street through which I was to 
pass, I resolved to call in and supply myself. 
I accordingly looked out for the little white 
sign with black letters, 
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N. PINTANGILL, 
W. I. Goods. 



but it was nowhere to be seen. ^^ The little 
grocer has either removed, or failed," thought 
I. " His store used to stand hereabouts." 
I looked again, — did my eyes deceive me, or 
was I dreaming ? — ^neither. The little white 
sign had indeed vanished, but its place was 
more than supplied by a long, black, gilt 
edged and varnished board, from which flash- 
ed the following words, in gold letters, each 
nine inches or a foot long. 



SNAKEROOT & PINTANGILL. 

DnUGOISTS 4r JiPOTHECJfRTRS. 



The mystery was solved at once. These 
worthy gentlemen had, formed a partnership, 
and bad obtained from the selectmen of Jum- 
bleborough, a license to retail ^^ spirituous 
liquors to be used in medicine and the arts." 
I entered and looked around me. The con- 
tents of the store were pretty much the same 
as they had formerly been, except that sundry 
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large glass globes of different colored liquids, 
orange, green, and blue, graced the windows, 
making the store, when it was lighted up in 
the evening, doubly conspicuous. At one 
end, a marble counter had taken the place of 
the old wooden one, and behind it appeared a 
goodly array of bottles and gallipots and 
drawers, adorned with gilt labels, and hard, 
learned looking names. The other end of 
the store was furnished with a choice collec- 
tion of groceries, because, as Mr Pintangill 
kindly informed me, he ^' did not like to dis- 
appoint his old customers." The casks of 
sugar, and hogsheads of molasses, and other 
heavy articles, were concealed from view by 
a nice green baize curtain, so that the whole 
store had an appearance of neatness and order 
which I had never before observed in it. 
Pintangill had wrapped up for me a dozen of 
his best Principes in a shop bill of the firm, 
and I then crossed over to the other end to 
have a few minutes chat with Snakeroot. I 
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learned that he had by some act of legerde- 
main, known only to the initiated, obtained a 
regular medical diploma, and had brought into 
the concern a large invoice of patent medi- 
cines. I found indeed that they were driving 
a very profitable business. 

" T was a capital idee, sir," said Dr 
Snakeroot, "in my friend Pintangill to turn 
druggist. He 's makin' a fortin' , and between 
ourselves, 't wa' n't no bad thought neither, 
his takin' me into the consarn. You see, 
sir, since this here license law has passed, 
there 's been a shockin' deal of ailing among 
the people of the town, and the fine arts is 
progressin' beyond air count. You'd be as- 
tonished what quantities of alcohol we sells 
now for dissolvin' gums of different kinds to 
make varnish, and for presavin' snakes and 
reptiles, and sicfa like sorts of things. Now 
you see, sir, when people 's ailing, as I am 
a riglar physician, why they jest comes to me, 
4* 
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and I writes the prescription and 't is put up 
b the shop right away and no time lost." 

As he spoke, two ill looking, though not 
sick looking men came in, and one of them 
throwing down six cents on the marble coun- 
ter, gave the Doctor a sly wink, and said 
"for two." 

*' Ah !" observed that worthy, with a sigh, 
"cholic, is it? Well, 1 s'pose 'tis." 
Taking as he spoke, a small piece of paper, 
he made some unintelligible marks upon it 
with a pencil, and handed it to the man. The 
two sick folks then withdrew to the other end 
of the store, to have the prescription put up, 
and Mr Pintangill immediately introduced 
them behind the green baize curtain, from 
which they emerged in a few minutes, looking 
very red in the face, probably from the heat 
and closeness of the'place. 

"This," continued Snakeroot, "is one 
of the unavoidable consequences of the law. 
People that 's been in the habit of drinking, 
when they can't get nothin' to drink, falls 
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sick at once, and they have to come here to 
get some tonic to keep up the tone of their 
stomachs. They 'd soon die if they did n't." 

Tiie Doctor then handed me the first, and, 
I believe also, the last number of ** The 
Johnny Cake,'' and one of Dr Smallshot's 
'^ Journals of Health" to amuse me, and 
turned to serve some other customers. I 
shortly afterwards withdrew, and made the 
best of my way to the house of my friend, 
Dr Stedman. 

I fortunately found him at home, and after 
the usual salutations, we entered into conver- 
sation on general topics, and he recounted to 
me whatever of interest had occurred during 
my absence. 

*' Ah, sir," said he, " our pseudo-reform- 
ers began by acting on the motto ' non pro- 
gredi est regredi^^ but they have now brought 
things to such a state, that they may leave out 
the negative, and the remainder of the sen- 
tence will be found only too true. The first 
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fruits of our new experiment in legislation are 
beginning already to show themselves. 
There," said he, pointing out of the open 
window to a large brick building on the oppo- 
site side of the street, in which workmen 
were busily employed, ^' that is a new dis- 
tillery,* called for by the increasing consump- 
tion of ardent spirits. The portion of the 
rum manufactured here which is not required 
to re-brutalize the newly converted Sandwich 
Islanders, and other equally humane purposes 
abroad, finds as ready a retail sale as ever it 
did, and I really believe even more so. As 
licenses cannot be obtained, it is sold with- 
out. One man has a picture to exhibit and 
gives his visiters drink ; they pay only to see 
the picture. Another sells water, and throws 
in the spirit. Another sells very brown sher- 
ry. The oyster seller, generous fellow ! 

* One is now actually being erected in the southern 
part of Boston, and others are spoken of. 
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gives a glass of brandy and water to those 
who call for a plate of oysters ; the fish of 
course have risen in price in consequence. 
And many sell it boldly, having no characters 
to lose, and making profit enough in one day, 
to pay the fines of a twelvemonth, if they 
are convicted, the chances for which are 
about one in a thousand. Those who wish 
to deal a little more largely, go to the dis- 
tiller and buy 16, or 13, or 20 gallons, as the 
case may be ; and then finding they do not 
want quite so much, sell him 15 gallons again 
at the same price. So that in fact I believe I 
am not wrong in saying that there is now 
more intemperance in Jumbleborough than 
there has been for some years ; many persons 
drink now out of mere bravado to show that 
they can do so if they wish ; and the law is 
in effect, as such laws necessarily must be, a 
dead letter. 

" But I will not annoy you," continued 
the Doctor, " with these troubles. I must 
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tell you something about our neighbors. You 
must know that our worthy minister, Mr 
Mean well, and Squire Goabead are rivals for 
the hand of a fair lady, and that lady no less 
a person than Miss Abigail, Deacon Wrong* 
head's eldest daughter. She bangs like a 
nicely poised balance, vibrating now a little 
to this side and now to that, saying, or seem- 
ing to say, 

How happy could 1 be with either, 
Were t* other dear charmer away. 

There are pros and cons on both sides. The 
pastor is a worthy and respectable man, but 
during his first wife's lifetime, he had the repu- 
tation of being a tyrant in a small way, in the 
domestic government. The Squire, against 
whom no such accusation lies, inasmuch as 
he never had a wife, is a desirable match, be- 
cause in the litigious society of Jumblebo- 
rough he may manage to scrape together some 
property. But then he has cut across the 
Deacon in politics, and is clerk of a rail- 
road corporation, which wants also to cut 
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across the Deacon's house, barn and farm. 
Each party, however, presses bis suit vigor- 
ously, and the victory is still doubtful. Be- 
sides this, the pastor's flock is now, and has 
been for two months past, divided into three 
distinct parties, the smallest headed by the 
minister in person, the second headed by the 
Squire, and the third, about equal to the other 
two put together, headed by your bumble 
servant. Some months since, as you may 
remember, a caravan of wild animals, was 
brought to the South Parish, where they still 
remain. The animals are a source of much 
profit to the owners, but they are said to treat 
them on som^ occasions with much cruelty. 
Whether this be true or not, I have no cer- 
tain means of judging. Mr Meanwell, whose 
peculiarity it is to blame one person for the 
faults of another, began *to scold his congre- 
gation soundly for this blot upon the credit of 
the town. He preached several sermons 
upon the subject, in which he told us that he 
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who sanctions another's wickedness, becomes 
a partaker of the guilt. That we permitted 
these wild animals to be kept in cages in the 
South Parish, and therefore that we of the 
East Parish were also guilty of keeping ani- 
mals in cages, and of treating them cruelly. 
He called upon us to take measures for their 
safe liberation, and warned us, if we did not, 
of the punishment that would await our cru- 
elty. 

^' It was amusing to hear the comments 
upon the first of these sermons after church. 
Mrs Pintangill, who kept a canary bird in a 
cage, considered that the whole of the minis- 
ter's eloquence was discharged against her, 
and she told her neighbor, Mrs Squintell, the 
Postmaster's wife, as they were walking 
home together, that she thought Mr Meanwell 
for her part, might have been better employed 
than writing and preaching sermons about her 
poor little canary bird, that every body knew 
was hatched in a cage. 



** The minister touched you pretty close, 
today^ neighbor Awlpeg,^' observed Miss 
Hannah Wronghead to the shoemaker, who 
kept a tame squirrel, ^^ I guess you '11 have 
to let that little cretur go, wont ye ?" 

*' Yes," he replied, ** minister's parrot 
and my squirrel are going out into the world 
together to seek their fortunes. But I'm 
afraid 'twont come to much.'' 

" However," continued the Doctor, " the 
good people soon found out the real drift of 
the pastor's discourses, and the result has 
been the formation of a Liberation Society, 
of which Mr Meanwell is President, and Dr 
Snakeroot, Vice President. Now as we have 
no monkeys and other wild animals in this 
parish, the object of the society is principally 
to get up an excitement in which we have 
succeeded to admiration ; and have already 
expended money enough in printing handbills 
and pamphlets, and in paying for advertising, 

and iti lighting up the house for evening meet- 
5 



ings upon tke subject, and in paying for prop- 
erty destroyed, (for you must know that the 
friends of the caravan people have broken our 
windows and destroyed a haH or two in which 
the meetings were formerly held) as would 
have sufficed for the purchase of several of 
the animals. 

" Since its first formation, the society, as I 
believe I informed you, has been split up in- 
to three parties. I will give you the views of 
-each. Mr Meanwell's party wishes to have 
the animals tamed (at the owners' expense) 
and then set at liberty. They argue that by 
taming them first, there will be less danger to 
the public in letting them go at large. This 
party however, is a very small one. The 
Squire wanted to accomplish the matter more 
speedily, and declared vehemently that they 
should be liberated instanter. He argues that 
it is wrong to keep them in bondage, and by 
^n admirable non sequUur concludes that it is 
right to turn them loose, without any previous 
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preparation^, upon the community. A good 
many persons fell in witb the Squire's views ;. 
but by far the larger portion of tlie commu- 
nity are of my own opinion, that the ani- 
mals oug^t to be liberated, but that the own- 
ers ought also to be renumerated for their 
loss ; and that instead of casting out the poor 
creatures to shift for ttemselves in a soil and 
cMmate which are not congenial to their na- 
ture, they should be carried back, to the coun- 
tries whence they were brought,, and there 
liberated. 

'^ However,'' he concluded, " there will 
be a meeting on the subject tonight at six 
o'clock. Come with me and you will have a 
^od oppohunity of indgjng for yourself.'* 



CHAPTER IV, 

PnMic meeting in Jumbieborough. Yiews of opposing 
parties. Resolution and amendment. Results. 

I ACCEPTED the Doctor's invitation, and 
though somewhat fatigued with my recent 
journey, curiosity got the better of weariness, 
and accordingly, wrapping our cloaks around 
us, at the appointed hour, we proceeded to 
the meeting house. Mr Meanwell being una- 
ble to attend, in consequence of ill health. 
Squire Goahead was called to the chair. 

" The object of our assembling this even- 
ing," he commenced, " is to bring before 
che public mind, more fully than has yet been 
done, the terrible evil and disgrace which are 
brought upon our community by the barba- 
rous bondage, the cruel constraint, the severe 
subjection, the tremendous tyranny, and the 
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inhaman insults to which several animals are 
daily and hourly exposed in the South Parish. 
My blood boils and blushes in my veins, la- 
dies and gentleman, when I reflect upon these 
deplorable doings. When the subject was 
6rst brought to my notice, I was as a man put 
in bodily fear, by the violent assault and bat- 
tery of some demoniac desperado. 

' Obstttpoi, steterontque ccons, et vox faucibus hssit.' 

^^ Ladies and gentlemen, I put. the case 
to your own good feelings, and your own 
tender consciences. Is it wrong or is it 
right that those poor animals should be drag- 
ged away from their native land, from the jun- 
gles which were their joy, and from the des- 
erts in which they delighted, and from the 
warm sunny plains and rivers where they first 
drew breath ? Is it wrong or is it right that 
they should be transported, against their will, 
across the wild and stormy ocean, and brought 

to a foreign shore to be ^ cabined, cribbed, 
6* 
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confined,' and cruelly treated : to bring gain 
to their inhuman owners, — a gain which the 
animals themselves are forbidden to partici- 
pate ? I anticipate your answer- It is wrong, 
morally wrong.* There is no one, I feel 
convinced, in this assembly, who does not ac- 
knowledge that it is wrong ; nor can any ar- 
gument be adduced to show that man has any 
natural or delegated right to deprive these 
poor creatures of their natural freedom, and 
keep them in a degrading and cruel bondage. 
The conclusion then, is most evident. They 
must immediaiely be liberated, at whatever 
risk. Demolish their cages at once, and 
break their chains ; let them go forth, free as 

* The author is anxious not to be misunderstood. He 
most fUUy and unequivocally agrees with the Squire in 
his views of the moral turpitude of the state of things 
referred to in this connexion, and no one would more 
heartily rejoice than himself, if it could be forever abol- 
ished. He differs from the Squire only in reference to 
the means tb be emplojied for pitxiuciDg that rtssolt 
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the wind of Heaven, to do what they 
list." 

The Squire sat down amid thunders of ap- 
plause. 

Then arose a gentleman by the name of 
Barracks, who took a great degree of inter- 
est in this subject, and addressed the meeting 
to this effect. 

'' Ladies and gentlemen, I rise for the pur- 
pose of offering a resolution to which I beg 
your undivided attention, and which, I doubt 
not, will meet your full approbation. 

'^ Resolved^ That whilst we are willing to la- 
bor night and day to accomplish the libera- 
tion of the unfortunate animals now held in 
bondage in the South Parish ; we must refuse 
from conscientious scruples to give a cent of 
our money to puchase their freedom. 

**This resolution, ladies and gentlemen, 
will require no argument from me to recom- 
mend it to your acceptance. You must see, 
at a glance, that its propriety is, as it were, 
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self-evident. We wish to liberate the ani- 
mals, but we wish to liberate tbem on consci- 
entious principles. Now if we pay the own- 
ers for them, we admit that they have a right 
to sell them. The laws of the land do, to be 
sure, recognise such a right on their part, but 
we deny it, and our object is to compel the 
owners to set them at liberty without any re- 
muneration." 

Deacon Wronghead seconded the motion. 

The Squire rose to put the question, but 
before doing so, he begged that if any person 
present wished to offer any remarks on the 
subject, the meeting would be glad to hear 
them. 

Dr Stedman then spoke as follows : 

" Mr Chairman, I beg to offer an amend- 
ment to the resolution just proposed. My 
amendment, sir, is this. To strike out the 
words of the resolution after the word ' re- 
solved/ and insert the following. ^ That it is 
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expedient upon every principle of justice and 
common sense, to make compensation to the 
owners of the animals now held in confine- 
ment in the South Parish ; and that a sub- 
scription be immediately entered into, for the 
purpose of purchasing the freedom of the 
said animals.^ 

"My object, sir, in ofTering this amend- 
ment, is, to let the world see that we can be 
just, before we are generous. The laws, sir, 
recognise these animals as the property of the 
owners : and even if they did not, yet as they 
have bought them and pard for them, it fs not 
to be ex[)ected that they will throw away their 
property because we tell them they ought ta 
do so. Their right to keep these animals, in 
a nK)ral point of view, rests between God and 
their own consciences. They think they have 
such a right, we think they have not : it is a 
matter of opinion then. Even if they are 
wrong in that opinion, they are not responsi- 
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ble to U8 for holding it, and if we wait until 
we can con^trince them that they are commit- 
ting sin by keeping these animals in bondage, 
the probability is, that they never will be en- 
tirely liberated. No, sir, if we think there is 
sin in keeping these creatures bound, and 
wish therefore to free the town from the 
reproach, let us purchase them from those 
who believe themselves, at least, to be their 
lawful owners, and send them back safely to 
their native land. Why, sir, if a robber stops 
you on the highway, and demands your money 
or your life, you give your moa^, and are 
glad to purchase your life by so doing. Do 
you thereby admit the prhicipie that the rob- 
ber has a right to kill you ? Or, {the case is 
quite possible,) you see A about to kill B ; 
jou are unarmed and far from any assistance, 
and you can prevent the murder by no other 
means than by paying A a certain sma z $ku 
4S, A agrees to sell you B's life feir so many 
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dollars. Would you hesitate to do tiris on 
" conscientious principles ?" Would you 
say * Ob no ! tbat would be admitting tbat 
you have a right to take bis life. I will sit 
down and argue with you on the subject, but 
I cannot conscientiously pay you for not doing 
what you have no right to do.' Would this, 
Mr ChairnKiny be acting a christian part ? I 
trow not.'* 

The Doctor sat down. The question ^ 
after a few remarks from some otber gentle-^ 
men, was put upon adopting the amendment, 
and it was lost. Mr Barracks' first resolu^ 
tioQ passed with a triumphant majority. 

I>eacon Wronghead then rose to offer the 
second resolution. 

^^ Resolved^ That it is wrong to keep ani- 
njals in cages, therefore that they ought to be 
liberated immediately.^^ 

Mr Barracks seconded the resolution in a 
speech of some length, but as he did not ad' 
vance any thing very different from what he 
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had said before, it is scarcely necessary to 
follow him through his harangue. 

Before the question was put, Dr Stedraan 
again rose. He said " I belieire, Mr Chair- 
man, you cannot do a greater injury to these 
poor animals than to set them adrift in the 
town ; nor could you do anything more pre- 
judicial to the welfare of the inhabitants. The 
creatures are now fed and provided for at the 
expense of the owners, and from the length 
of time in which they have been so provided 
for, without any exertions of their own, they 
are, to a great degree, incapacitated from ob- 
taining food by the chase, as other wild ani- 
mals do. The consequence is, that as soon 
as they are let loose, they will necessarily be 
driven to subsist upon our flocks and herds. 
They will then be hunted down as a common 
nuisance, and will perish miserably. We 
can sympathise with these poor animals, Mr 
Chairman, so long and so far as talking only 
is required, but the moment our sympathies 
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are asked to take the shape of dollars and 
cents, we talk about conscientious scruples, 
and the poor wretched beings are allowed to 
remain in bondage till we can convert the own- 
ers to our own opinions. But trust me, sir, 
your plan will yet be found the dearest in the 
end, and I most urgently advise you not to al- 
low these animals to be driven out to prey 
upon the public, but let them be taken back 
to their native shores, or else permit them to 
be tamed and civilized before you break their 
chains." 

The Doctor sat down. The question was 
put, and the Deacon's resolution passed nem. 
con. 

The meeting dispersed. The resolutions 
which had been passed, produced, if they had 
no other effect, two very striking results. 
The 6rst was, that they tended materially to 
increase the ill feelings which previously ex- 
isted between the East and South Parishes ; 
6 
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and many persons predicted that a separation 
would eventually take place, if the subject 
should still be urged by the people of East 
Jumbleborough. The second result was, 
that the ladies of the East Parish suddenly 
manifested a wonderful affection for monkies 
and other dark deformities* Indeed it was 
no unusual thing to see them in the open 
street, and at mid-day, leading about strange 
looking animals, to the no small scandal of 
the old fashioned and staid portion of the 
community. 

The Doctor was evidently not pleased at 
the course which affairs had taken at the meet- 
ing. He consoled himself, however, with 
the reflection that he had thrown a pebble 
against the tide, and although it had produced 
no effect in arresting the downward sweep of 
the torrent, he had performed his duty. 
^^ We in Jumbleborough are but a miniature " 
he ssdd to me, soon after the meeting, ^' of 
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the great world without. This Animal-Lib- 
eration Society is a picture upon a small scale, 
of the great slavery question which is con- 
vulsing the country, and which, if it is not 
urged upon more constitutional principles, will 
yet shake the Union to its foundations." 



CHAPtEfe V. 

Visit to the Parsonagie. A prediction not verified. A 
caUistropfae, and an invitation. Wedding party. New 
Ministerv and new views. Characters disponed of. 
Reflections, and conclusion. 

I HAYB already raentioDed that Mr Meaa- 
well was too ill to attend the meeting. Ac- 
cordingly, a day oi^ two after, I called to in- 
quire bow he was, and found him sitting in 
his study, wrapped up in blankets, and prop- 
ped by pillowsb It was yet early autumn, but 
a large fire was burning upon the hearth ; the 
table was covered with vials, and pill-boxes, 
and powders, and Dr Snakeroot stood near 
with the cuffs of his coat turned up, the pre- 
siding genius of the scene. Before I could 
reach the minister's chair, Dr Snakeroot had 
seized my hand to welcome me back, and, 
when he relinquished it, left the impression of 
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bis fingers upon my palm, stamped in nerve- 
powder. 

^' Ah," said Mr Meanwell in a very low, 
husky voice, *' how do you do ? You are 
welcome to Jumbleborough once more." 

I thanked him, took a seat beside him, and 
inquired after his health. 

" Poorly, very poorly," he replied, and 
shook his head mournfully as he spoke, ^' The 
Doctor there tells me I ain getting better fast, 
but since I went through the last course of 
lobelia, composition-tea, and steaming, I feel 
so much weaker, that I do not think I can 
&tand it much longer." 

" We '11 get you about agin yet, I war- 
rant," said Snakeroot with assumed cheerful- 
ness, " you 're worth two dead men, yet, de- 
pend on 't. I never in all my practice, 
know'd them pills of Brewindeath's to fail : 
— them Compound Potato Pills are very 
good, too, but as they 're a newer article, I 
6* 
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aint had the same experience with them. I 
give the Brewindeath and the Potato, hour 
about ; that 's what we calls an alterative 
course." 

" I fear," said Mr Meanwell, " that no- 
thing can save me now. I trust that I have 
set ray house in order, and that the sting is 
taken from death." 

" Tut, tut, do n't talk that way," exclaim- 
ed the Doctor, " I predict without any fear, 
— why I would risk my professional reputa- 
tion upon it, that within two days you Ml be 
out and about again. Here, sir, if you feel 
faint, jest swaller this table-spoonful of mix- 
tur." 

The patient opened his mouth as though to 
comply — the jaw fell — he sank back a corpse 
upon the pillow. 

^' I do n't like these faintin' fits, though,'' 
said Snakeroot, somewhat alarmed, His a bad 
symptom." So saying, he began assiduous- 
ly to bathe the dead man's temples, and rub 
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his hands, and put volatile salts to his nostrils, 
but all without effect. 

" Do you not know he is dead, sir ?" I 
asked. 

" Well, I really guess he must be," he 
replied, looking almost as pale as the dead 
body beside him, " who 'd a thought it ?" 

On my way from the house of the deceased 
Pastor, I met the Deacon's man Littlesense, 
with his hands full of neatly folded billets, 
from which he selected one and handed it to 
me. I found it to be an invitation to the nup- 
tials of Squire Goahead and Miss Abigail on 
the following Thursday. I soon after met my 
friend Stedman, who I found, was also invi- 
ted, and related to him the melancholy scene 
which I had just witnessed. 

''I am not surprised," he replied, **for 
I know the treatment to which he has been 
subjected, flow many valuable lives have 
been sacrificed to the theory of an ignorant 
, but," he added, checking himself, " it 
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is not for me to comment upon the practice 
of a brother M. D." 

A large party assembled at Deacon Wrong- 
head's on the evening of the wedding, and it 
would be superfluous to say that the bride 
looked enchanting; and the bridegroom killing. 
A generous supper was provided for the nu- 
merous guests, and every thing would have 
passed off with the greatest hilarity, but for 
two or three little contretemps which tended 
to throw a cloud over the festivities of the 
evening. 

The deceased pastor had been one of the 
Deacon's first and warmest friends ; it is not 
wonderful therefore that bis death should have 
caused some degree of gloom in this worthy 
family, or that the Deacon should have re- 
garded Dr Snakeroot with feelings very near 
akin to downright hatred, under an impression 
that he had misunderstood Mr Meanwell's 
complaint, and had of course treated it im- 
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properly. It will be remembered also that the 
Squire and Dr Snakeroot belonged to differ- 
ent parties in the Liberation Society, and as 
all these topics in their turn were brought 
upon the carpet that evening, a great many 
hard speeches were exchanged between the 
Deacon and the Doctor, and between the 
Squire and the Doctor ; and the rest of the 
party took sides according as their inclination 
or interest prompted. So that at one period 
of the evening the whole party got together 
by the ears in a state of most admirable con- 
fusion. Indeed had not the Deacon been 
known to be a very strict temperance man, a 
passer by, from the noise within, might have 
supposed that something stronger than lemon- 
ade and cider had been copiously circulating 
among the guests. It was indeed hinted in 
the village next day, that Dr Snakeroot, fear- 
ing that some of the company might suffer 
from drinking the Deacon^s sour cider, had 
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Imidefntly slipped a bottle of medieinal brftody 
into bis pocket before he left home, and bad 
administered several doses, behind the door, 
to some of his particular friends ; sometimes 
as a preventive, and sometimes as a remedy. 
Ho^true this may be I have no means of 
judging. The world is given to lying, and 
there were scandal mongers in Jumbl^K)- 
rough as there are in every other village. It 
is certain that happiness is very exhilarating, 
and the Squire was so completely ov^come 
by his, that he was in the latter part of the 
evening scarcely conscious of what was pass- 
ing arOiind him, and its effect upon his whole 
syst^n was such, that he lost for a time the 
power of locomotion, and was carried up 
stairs to his chamber in the arms of his father- 
ib-law. 

Mr Pintangill was also strangely affected by 
the happiness of his brother-in-law. When 
the guests departed he was no where to be 
found, and Mrs P. became so alarmed that a 
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general search was made for him, and he was 
found, such was the wayward character his 
joy bad assumed, prostrate in the garden, 
making the most tender and eloquent speeches 
to a large cabbage, which he jocularly ad- 
dressed as his " dear Mrs P." 

The new minister who succeeded the late 
Pastor was Rev. Ernest Everchangei a new 
school divine, a young man, and very s^lf 
sufficient. He got up a revival during the 
first six months of his ministry, the co^e- 
quence of which was the formation of an 
Universalist Society, which was joinpd ^nd 
supported by a large number of the new con- 
verts- One of Mr Evercbange's new views 
was conscientious scruple about using wii^e 
in the administration of the communion. 
Wiser, in his own opinion, than the Saviour 
who instituted the feast, he thought it highly 
probable that the taste oC wine, which b^d 
been used in all ages of the church, bad given 
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to many their first love of ardent spirits. He 
used water therefore at first, but feeling aware 
that he was not scriptural in doing so, be 
finally began to entertain some more consci- 
entious scruples about administering the Lord's 
Supper at all. I cannot take it upon me to 
say how this matter ended, for I left Jumble- 
borough soon after the tender conscience of 
the worthy minister took this turn. I should 
not be surprised, however, if by this time, 
(for extremes always have a tendency to 
meet) he had adopted the form of the Ro- 
mish Church, and refused the cup to the laity 
altogether. 

Dr Stedman, with several of the more se- 
rious and reflective part of the community, 
tired of so many changes and daily anticipa- 
ting others, had built an Episcopal Church, 
and invited a clergyman of that persuasion, 
who was extremely acceptable to the people 
and useful as a minister. The Doctor used to 
$%y that his was the only church which for 
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more tbao two hundred jewn- had never 
changed in doctinoe and govemnieiit, and be 
therefore thought it probable that its establish- 
ment in Juinbleboroagh nrigiit do son>ethiog 
towards eheeking the insatiable thirst of the 
people (of sew measuees. 

Mr,£verchaage tried verj hard to disstiade 
Dr Sledmaa from this measure,, and assured 
him that the Epiacopal Church was not suited 
to the genius and taste of the JumUeborgh^ 
ians. 

^< I admit it, sir," replied, the Doctor, 
^^znd I ^Quld be sorry if it were-. Did it 
nevier occur to you that a simikv objection 
was made to it by tlie .Tews in ouv Saviour's 
own di^, when they agreed that if a»y man 
did confess that he was Christ, he should be 
put out of the synagogue ? " 

"But," aipied Mr Everchange, **you 
claini to be die most scripitiipai church, and yet 
7 
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are almost the smallest in the whole town ; 
how do you account for this ? " 

" If Jumbleborough were all the world," 
replied the Doctor, <<I should reply that 
Christianity is the only true religion, and yet 
it has fewer adherents than many heathen sys- 
tems. But while no person, even here, ques- 
tions the orthodoxy of our doctrines, we hap- 
pen to agree in our form of church govern- 
ment and practice, with more than seven 
eighths of the whole christian world.'' 

The minister found that the Doctor was 
bent upon his purpose and therefore wisely 
let him take his own way without any further 
attempts to convince him of his error. The 
church was . accordingly built^ and was soon 
filled with a serious and respectable congre- 
gation. 

Shortly after these occurrences, the Squire 
and Mrs Goahead moved to the West Parish, 
where that worthy gentleman found a wider, 
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and better still, a new field for his exertions 
and his talents. He had devoted so much of 
his time to promote the various measures of 
reform which were daily claiming attention in 
the East Parish, that he had no time to give 
to his office and his clients. The consequence 
was that his practice fell off, for the go-to-law 
part of the community took it into their heads 
that it would be as well for them to employ 
lawyers who stuck to their own business, and 
remembered the old adage '^ ne sutor ultra 
crepidam." It was also whispered about that 
since his marriage he had been a good deal 
troubled with spasm and cramp of the stom- 
ach, and that a good deal of his time was 
spent in consequeuce, in the apothecary's 
shop of his brother-in-law. A reuipval to the 
West Parish was therefore a matter of neces- 
sity, no less than of expediency. 

My tale is well nigh told. Dr Snakeroot 
continued to practise the improved system of 
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medicine with success, as far as Us own pock- 
ets were concerned, for some time. The 
grave covered his errors, and they slept in 
darkness for several months andiscovered. A 
case eventually occurred, however, of such 
glaring ignorance and mismanagement, that a 
coroner's jury found a verdict against him of 
such a character that he was obliged to leave 
the town preciptately to avoid being tried for 
his life. What became of him I know not. 

His partner, Pintangill, had made money as 
a druggist, and soon after Snakeroot's depar- 
ture, sold out his stock in trade, and retired 
from business. He died soon after of inflam- 
mation of the brain, caused, it is said, by too 
free a use of intoxicating liquids. His two 
sons, who had been brought up in utter idle- 
ness, squandered their patrimony in a very 
short time ; one is now in the alms-house, 
supported at the public expense ; the other 
is in a lunatic asylum. Mrs Pintangill still re- 
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tattis ber share of the property and lives in 
the West Parish with her brother, the Squire, 
whom she helps to maintain. 

The worthy Deacon sleeps with his fathers, 
having lived long enough to outlive the ortho- 
doxy of his church. Soon after my depar- 
ture from Jumbleborough, Mr Everchange 
became liberal in his views, and a majority of 
the parishioners changed with him. The 
Deacon, with those who still adhered to the 
" old paths " were obliged to retire and build 
another church, over which the Reverend 
Gilbert Holdfast, D. D. has been installed 
pastor. This good man has learnt from sad 
experience, that temperance and abolition, 
though they are moral questions, are not Re- 
ligion, and he has therefore wisely shut his 
church against them. He has delivered 
several excellent lectures on temperance in 
the Town Hall, and has given his mite to the 

colonization society, but has washed his hands 
7# 
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clean of abolition. He has been beard to as- 
sert that '^the moment that exciting question 
finds its way into a church, discord and spir- 
itual declension follow close upon its heels." 

Dr Stedman, I am happy to learn, still 
holds on the even tenor of his way, actively 
benevolent, and deeply, but unostentatiously 
pious. Foremost in every good work, ever 
ready with his voice, his exertions, or his 
purse, to forward any measure of christian be- 
nevolence, or well digested moral effort. He 
has ' recently been elected a warden of the 
church which he loves, and discharges the du- 
ties of that office with zeal and honor. 

His quiet usefulness, his unobtrusive be- 
nevolence, and his blameless life are doing 
more for the real interests of religion and mo- 
rality, than the clamorous efforts and feverish 
excitement, and impetuous, ill*directed zeal, 
of all the Boi disant moral reformers who 
ever disturbed the tranquillity of the good 
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town of Jumbleborougb. Long may he* 
live to do good in bis generation ! Long 
may be stand as a bulwark against tbe head- 
long torrent of change, falsely called improve* 
meot ! — and may tbe numbers of his imitators 
increase in that famous town, that after he has 
finished his course, there may be many Dr 
Stedmans in spirit, if not in name, to enter 
upon his labors ! 

I must now bid the reader farewell. He 
has seen the end of these men, and the resuks 
of their efforts. I have accomplished my ob- 
ject, if I have succeeded in convincing only 
one of those who shall read these pages, that 
it is necessary to look to the results of all 
that we undertake, before we enter upon our 
work. We may mean well, but that is not 
enough. We should convince ourselves, as 
far as may be, that we are really engaged in 
^^ well-doing," before we put an engine in 
motion, which, when once set ^oing, we have 
not individually the power to stop. 
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Id looking back up<»i the occurrences which 
took place during my residence in Jumblebo- 
rough, I find much material for melancholy 
thought. I had seen a good cause — a cause 
which if properly advocated, would hare 
brought temporal happiness to the homes of 
thousands, which are now desolate and in mis- 
ery — injured by injudicious and compulsory 
measures ; measures which never can be car- 
ried into effect, and whose direct tendency is 
to bring the laws of the land into contempt, 
and to drive bad men to set their wits to work, 
that they may evade their restrictions them- 
selves, and induce others to evade them also. 

I bad seen discord and every ill-feeling let 
loose in the bosom of a quiet and harmonious 
religious society, by an ill-judged attempt to 
elevate a question of semi-religious character 
into the importance of a gospel precept, or, 
at least, of a religious principle. 

I had seen the house of 6od, ostensibly 
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dedicated to the sole and holy worship of JehO'^ 
vah, traDsforraed into the hot arena of polit- 
ico*reIigious strife, and the pulpit which should 
have been kept sacred to the high and blessed 
purpose of preaching the pure Gospel of 
Christ, and therein of holding out to fallen 
man, the blessed message of reconciliation bj 
the merits of a Saviour's blood, degraded, 1 
will not say desecrated, by being made the 
vehicle of calling up the angriest and worst 
feelings of our nature, and sending them forth 
against our fellow men, because they hold a 
species of property which the laws allow them 
to hold, and which they think they have also 
a moral right to possess. 

I had seen religion itself rendered a bye- 
word and a mockery — an argument and a 
scoff put into the mouth of the infidel — ^by 
the preaching of another gospel thtti that 
which was revealed by God, and by driving 
a question of benevolence and moral expedi* 
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eDcy to an extreme which brought it into di- 
rect collision with the word and the institu- 
tion of the Lord. 

I had seen valuable lives sacrificed to the 
wild theories, perhaps I may say, to the ava- 
rice, of ignorant men ; and finally, I had seen 
the downward progress of error promoted by 
the extravagant efforts of the friends of truth 
to do good, by the machinery of mere human 
effort. 

Alas ! thought I, the sun of real moral im- 
provement has gone back ten degrees upon 
the' dial of Jumbleborough. 

Captain Parry, in his attempt to penetrate 
to the North Pole, travelled some hundreds 
of miles with sledges over the fields of ice, 
in a course due North. Upon taking an ob- 
servation, at the end of the eighth or ninth 
day, be found that he and his party were 
many miles South of the point from which 
they started : the ice upon which they trav- 
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elled, having been floating Southwardly at a 
more rapid rate than they had travelled over 
it towards the Pole. 

And so it was in Jumbleborough. The 
characters who have been introduced to the 
reader had been toiling and straining towards 
the North Pole of human perfection, and 
found themselves at last in a lower moral lati- 
tude than that from which they started. They 
made use of the wrong means, and they used 
the right means injudiciously. The Gospel 
in its sincerity, is the great Moral Reformer, 
and they had been working, generally, with 
secondary instruments. These are well 
enough in their proper place, but when these 
secondary means are elevated into first prin^ 
ciples^ the result ever has been, and ever will 
be, Retroprogression. 
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